EDMUND SPENSER

made a poor job of adding to Chaucer's tale of
Cambell and Canacee. Chaucer is as much his
superior in the art of telling a story as Shakespeare
in dramatic range and insight, Milton in seriousness
and sublimity, Dante in depth and vision. But when
he describes a pageant of symbolic figures^ then
iSpenser is a poet sui generis. The music of his verse
becomes an enchanter's pipe to the sound of which
there rises before our eyes a succession of mysterious
and beautiful figures either delightfully meaningless
or charged with a significance that is neither moral
nor Christian. Indeed the less relevant to his main
purpose, moral or religious, the theme of his song,
the more Spenser becomes an emancipated and de-
lightful poet, like a schoolboy set free from his task,
and singing for the pure delight of song. What could
be more irrelevant in the middle of his first serious
allegory than the description of Duessa's descent to
the underworld to seek aid for the quite unimportant
person Sansjoy? But nothing else in the first book is
more delightful and nothing so entirely Spenserian.
What is more delightful or more irrelevant than* the
procession in which Marinell, of whom we know
and for whom we care nothing, is conveyed by his
mother to the depths of the sea to be healed by
Tryphon, whoever he may be:

A teme of Dolphins raunged in aray,
Drew the smooth charet of sad Cymoent,
They were all taught by Triton, to obay
To the long raynes, at her commaundement:
As swift as swallowes, on the waues they went,
That their broad flaggie finnes no fome did reare,
No bubbling roundell they behind them sent;
The rest of other fishes drawen weare,
Which with their finny oars the swelling sea did sheare.
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